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For the Educator. 
CAPITAL LETTERS. 


Capital letters are used for the sake of distinction. They 
mark beginnings; they show what words are not of the com- 
non significant stock of words in the language; that is, carry no 
meaning with them, or are not definable. They make definable 
words or their meaning, sufficiently prominent or emphatic; 
show that they are used in a somewhat peculiar sense, or are 
uusually restricted in application, or guard the reader against 
thinking of the wrong object, or from giving too much lati- 
tude to their meaning. 

A capital letter should begin— 

a first word of any piece of writing, whether long or 
short. 

Examp.es:—<For rent or sale.” “Know all men by these presents, &c.” 
“Of man’s first disobedience, &c.” 

The first word of every complete sentence, whether alone, or 
after a (.) (?) or (!). 

Norz.—Sometimes, when a sentence is broken off, a capital letter may 
tven he used to recommence the latter part in the line below, (see above), or 
after inferior points, to show more particularly the beginning of something to 


Whieh'the writer wishes to draw particular attention; as, “Capital letters 


sould be used in the following instances: At the beginning, &c.”—E, 
Sargent, 


The first word of every separate, distinct, or independent 
phrase, especially in enumerations. 

Ex.—“The friendship of Holland! The independence of Spain!” “Indeed! 
What then?” “Total $25.” “Balance $9.25 cents.” , 

“To schools -s+sss eves sees seve eves conven ceseee seseee ce seeses $5,785 50 

To bridges ...+.. 5 tee sees cece eee coseee 2,120 25,7 

“Strata and lamine may be distinguished from joints: 
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1, By the alternations of different material inthe former. 2. Bya differ- 
ence of organic remains inthe latter. 3. By ripple marks and tortuosities. 
os — difference in color of successive portiors of rock.’”?— Hitchcock’s 

ology. 

Nore.—Generally, the phrase must be an elliptical or abridged expres- 
sion for a complete sentence. 

The first words of every line of poetry, not written in the 
form of prose, and generally of rhyme, even when so written 
for want of room. 

Every word, phrase, or complete sentence, comprising an 
entire saying of another, when quoted and introduced at once, 
or without a connecting word, as said by him. 

Ex.—Solomon said, “Pride goeth before destruction.””. Remember this an- 
cient maxim: ‘*Know thyself.”” He shouted, “Victory,”? They sent back the 
rely» “Independence or death.” And ‘This to me,’ he said. Cesar cried, 
“Help me Cassius,or I sink.” 

“ Resolved, That we heartily endorse, &c.”’ 

Here, perhaps, “That” should be considered as the true be- 
ginning of the sentence, and “Resolved” as part first instead 
of last, on account of great emphasis. 

Note.—So a maxim, considered pithy, and introduced like a quotation, as 
“One truth is clear. Whatever is, is right.’”-— Pope. 

Any term or appellation denoting the Deity. 

Ex.—The Supreme, God, the Savior, the Holy Spirit, the most High, Provi- 
dence. “I turn to Thee.” P 

Proper names, or each noun thereof; also the title, if any, 
preceding or following, when this stands as a part of the 
name. 

Ex.—John Henry Bolton; George Washington; General George Washington; 
Judge Wells; Mrs. Benson; Dr. Samuel Jehinson; John Jones, Esq.; Jefferson 
City 

Words derived from proper names. 

Ex.—American; Columbian; British; French; Girondists; Christians; Camp- 
bellites; Genoese; Latinize ; Grecism. 

Nore.—But when such a word has lost its reference to the proper name, 
and has taken its place, and a meaning among the common words of the lan- 
guage, it is not written with a capital. 

Ex.—“Ip academic halls;’? “laconic, laconicism;” “prussic acid.” 

The principal words in the titles of books, and generally in 
the titles of persons or other objects. 

Ex.—Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained;’? ‘Campell’s Battle 
of Hohenlinden;?? ‘‘Scott’s Lady of the Lake;? “the Auditor of Pubiic 
Accounts;” “the Webster Literary Debating Society;” “the White Sul- 
phur Springs;” “the War Department.’ 

The names of personified objects, common terms used, &c.; 
proper names, and sometimes words of special emphasis, or 
er ay or words peculiarly or technically applied, and not 
sufficiently definite if written otherwise. 

Ex —“Hail, Liberty!” ‘O Happiness!?? “On Main Street;” the General 
a “the excellence of our Constitution;” ‘in our State;” ‘to array 
the North against the South;” “the First and the Second sandstone.” Is 
fact, writers on particular sciences seem to tlaim greater ace in distin- 
guishing the chief things of the science, or their own profession, by capitals, 
than is allowed to those that treat of such things only incidentally; as “The 
Blue Bird of America, &c., &c.”— Audubon. (Perhaps better: Blue-bsrd.) 
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The pronoun J, and the interjection O, should always be 
capitals. 


Finally, the following rule may aid in deciding doubtful 
cases generally: 


Whenever any term, or terms, of a certain import in the lan- 
guage, are employed as a title, or merely to designate a particu- 
lar person or thing, rather than to characterize the same by 
their meaning, capitals are used; otherwise, not. 

Hence we write,— 


“The Coast Survey Company of the United States;’’ the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany;” “the Secretary of the Interior;?? “New Bedford; New England; Mount 
Vernon; Fort Riley; Eim Street; Cape May; Cape Charles; Long Island Sound; 
Little Egg Harbor; Hell Gate; “Lake Erie; Lake Ontario;” but “lakes Erie, 
Ontario and Superior;” “a house in Laurel Gi ove—at Harper’s Ferry (towns); 
“The bill passed the House of Lords;” “Inthe Spring the grass is green;?’ 
“Come, gentle Spring;” “earth to earth;?? “Earth’s ample lap;”? “a heaven of 
bliss;” ‘the stars of heaven;” “protected by Heaven; by Providence;” “tor- 
tured in hell;” “a hell of trouble;” “at midnight’s hour, when hell looks out,”’ 
“and Hell his vast domain;?’ “Hail! horrors, hail! and thou profoundest Hel);” 
“according to nature; “scenes of nature;?’ ‘And Nature sighed that all was 
lost;” **The sun and moon give us light; “robed in Luna’s silver mantle; 
“on sundays,’ (some would prefer ‘on Sundays;”) “I like Sunday;” “1 have 
hope;” ‘‘eternal Hope;” “We had much pleasures” “‘My name is Pleasure;” “I 
live ata French village; ata place called ‘French Village; “See Rule 8th, 
and the Notes under it.’ Callaway county is usually called Callaway, but 
Kansas City is not usually called Kansas. The Ohio river is usually called 
ihe Ohio, but the White river is not usually called the White. The Blue Ridge 
is never called the Blue. Missouri is a part of the South, though it is west. 
Such *s the union of the States that they are often called the Union, or the 
United States. Van Dieman’s Land is not the land belonging to Van Die- 
man. I saw his Excellency, the Governor, is the same as to say “I saw Mr. 

-? The phrase Old Dominion, is put for the proper name, Virginia. 
When I say ‘‘the First and Second sandstone,” I reter to technical or pecu- 
liar classifications of sandstone in Geology. WhenI say “some new England 
scenery,’’ I refer to Europe; when I say, some New England scenery. 
I refer to America. Sutter’s Mill is now a little town, and the mill is 
washed away. Bolton’s Ferry is a place on the Osage. at which there is now 
no ferry, The “London Times” is a newspaper, *‘London times” means some- 
thing else, ‘The “Planter’s House” is a hotel; the “planter’s house” is distin- 
guished for hospitality. ‘Monthly Meetings” is more definite, precise, and 
formal, than “monthly meetings.’? When I say, “the Company,” or “the Con- 
vention,” I mean to guard you against thinking of the wrong one, or to make 
you think of a particular one. ‘“T'o the honorable legislature,” is alese defi- 
nite and complimentary phrase than ‘To the Honorable Legislature.” Ar 
Act of Congress is not like an act of a rope-dancer. “Our Constitution” does 
not refer to our health, nor does “our State” refer to our condition. So Book 
I, part. Second, Etymology, Rule 1, Obs. 5, Remark, Adjective, Punctuation, are 
terms referring to particular parts or headings oi the book. I would say, “on 
the return of New Year’s Day;’’ ‘a present on every new. year’s day;” “on 
Christmas day;’? “on the Lord’s Day.” I should not call the “Lunatic Asylum” 
the lunatic asylum, lest I might be supposed to speak of an asylum out of its 
senses, or not be understood as referring to the asylum of our own city or 
State; but I might speak of “lunatic asylums” as being benevolent institutions, 
Philadelphia has a mint and several colleges. I visited the Mint this morn- 
ing, and alse the College (Girard’s). “Tne Missouri railroad” is not the same 
as “the Missouri Railroad;” “the Green Mountains,’’ as‘‘the green mountains;” 
“He was governor of the State,’’ as “He was Governor of the State;” “a su- 
preme court,’’ us “a Supreme Court;” “the father of waters,” as ‘‘the Father of 
Waters,’ “on the fifth street,” as ‘on Fifth Street” “the superintendent of 
public schools,” may not be “the Superintendent of Pablic Schvols;” the new 
ry is not-so old a boat as the old “Lucy,”’ but the “New Lucy” may be an 
0 t. 
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Names, titles, or appellations of any kind, also, mottoes and 
words very emphatic, or desinged to catch the eye from a dis- 
tance, are frequently printed or painted wholly in capitals. 


Norg.-—I have often observed that uneducated people very absurdly use 
capitals wherever they imagine that they will look well. 





POPULAR KNOWLEDGE THE NECESSITY OF POPU- 


LAR GOVERNMENT. 


“Knowledge is power,” says the father of modern philosophy. 
But the idea is much older than Lord Bacon. A truth so 
potent and so obvious, must have occurred toa thousand minds, 
and been uttered by a thousand tongues, long before the birth 
of any philosophy which can be called modern. Knowledge 
is the power which enables the will of man to exercise control 
over mind or matter. Man, by nature, and in the absence of 
experience, which is the parent of knowledge, has a control 
over his own limbs. Soon, however, his will begins to extend 
its influence over matter foreign to himself. His wants and 
his wishes urge him to seek the means of their gratification. 
Tools of rude construction save his hands and his fingers ; as 
his knowledge increases his power increases, and the brute 
becomes his subject. He then begins to tyranize over his fel- 
lows. His childrer, weaker than himself, first feel his power; 
then his tribe, and at length some one of transcendent knowl- 
edge subjects to his individual will many tribes; he becomes 
a despot, and renders thousands, nay millions, the creatures of 
his capricious will. Not content with the subjection of the 
entire brute creation and his own species, his longing nature 
grasps after a still more extensive dominion. He surveys 
the heavens above him; he penetrates the earth beneath his 
feet, in quest of objects to gratify his ambition. The very 
elements around him, (with all their subtilty), do not elude his 
notice. The air he breathes and the water he drinks are 
brought into subserviency, and are turned to other purposes 
than the mere support of animal life. With his steam horse, 
he rides as it were upon the wings of the wind. He plucks 
the lightning from the clouds, and by this swift messenger 
transmits intelligence to foreign countries, and that mysteri- 
ous agent may soon be the bearer of news through the deep 
waters of the Atlantic, enabling the inhabitants of the two 
continents to converse, as if face to face. 

The price of cotton in Liverpool may be known upon our 
own shores before tae hammer ceases to ring which tells the 
purchaser. Indeed, time and space seem almost annihilated, 
and feeble man finds himself to-day in the possession of that 
ubiquity. of presence which the infidel of yesterday thought 
impossible to the Almighty. 
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But magnificent as are these conquests of mind, they are, 
erhaps, destined to be eclipsed. This generation has more 
Laowtedge than the last, and the next will have more than the 
present. There are hidden powers of nature not yet revealed, 
of far greater value than is dreamed of in our philosophy, 
which will be seized on and appropriated by other gencrations. 
Agencies which have been in the hands of Omnipotence— 
second causes in the great work of creation—it is not impious, 
I hope, to suppose, may be yet wielded by the hands of man 
for the promotion of his liappiness and dignity. Increase his 
power a thousand fold; extend his knowledge beyond the 
limits of human conception; make his virtue that of angels 
even, and he will just then begin to adore, as he should adore, 
the infinite mind and the infinite perceptions* of Him who will 
yet be at an infinite distance from His creatures, and still 
“God over all.” Man’s increased knowledge will give him 
increased humility. His homage will be more sincere,t because 
more intelligent. Butit is not the influence of mind over 
matter that we would dwell upon, suggestive as it is, of re- 
flection and remark. At present we design showing the great 
preponderance of knowledge over ignorance, as exhibited 
among the different nations of the carth. 
Our remarks have reference to our own race,so that the 
negro and other races, (who are morally and physically infe- 
rior to our own,)are not to be considered in the count. 


Let us glance for a moment at the thousand millions of 
human beings upon the face of the globe—how few masters, 
and how many slaves. Is it that the many love to labor for 
the few? Is their toil sweet, and are their chains light? If 
not, where are their strong arms and stout hearts ? hy do 
they labor, toil and starve? Is it madness, or is it magic? It 
is magic—the magic of knowledge acting on ignorance. But 
at last, the natural, the normal condition of ignorance, is 
slavery. Like a savage beast, it may sometimes, by the 
strength of its muscles, break its chains. Sometimes, in its 
ferocity, it may even slay its keeper; but it is soon scourged 
back again to its collar and its cage. 

Tell over the nations of the world, and you will find that 
their slavery is precisely in proportion to their knowledge. 
Good, but unreflecting men, are constantly wishing the boon 
of liberty, to what they call the oppressed nations of Europe. 
You had as well feed the lion with straw, or the ox with meat, 





* Perhaps the Editor is in error in regarding thie word as inapplicable to 
Omnicient Deity. God Incarnate, it is said, perceived; but we think it is no- 
where in the Word of God said, that Jehovah (the Lord not yet incarnate) 
perceived, and we think it equally inapplicable to the Omnicient Mind since 
the Ascension. 

t If the writer uses the word ‘Sincere’ in its now nearly obsolete sense— 
“pure, unmixed”—the Editor will regard the expression as logically correct. 
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as to serve up a banquet of liberty to the uncongenial tastes of 
the ignorant population of Europe. 

The history of France should teach a lesson of moderation 
and modesty to the ardent friends of trans-atlantic liberty. So 
short lived was the republic, that the congratulations of our 
Congress, early as they were offered, on reaching the shores 
of France, were drowned with the shout of “Vive l’ Empereur,” 
from the whole population of the country. The truth is, 
that liberty, whenever it has reared its head in France, has 
always been the child of impulse, while slavery has always 
been the offspring of reflection; and whenever the question 
has fairly been brought to the ballot, the people have voted 
themselves slaves. They did it when they placed the imperial 
crown of the first Napoleon, and they repeated it in the coro- 
nation of his nephew. 


For the ignorant masses of France, there is a charm in im- 
perial pomp which has always consoled them for loss of lib- 
erty. A jewelled crown is, toa Frenchman, what golden letters 
were to the captive monarch of Mexico, rather an emblem of 
honor than a badge of slavery. Liberty cannot be engrafted 
on ignorance, for if it bear any fruit, it will be an unwhole- 
some one; it is the fabled tree, whose leaf is poison and 
whose shade is death. Liberty, real liberty, is the privilege 
of communities to seck after their own happiness andjtheir own 
good,in theirown way. But what is the privilege of seeking 
worth to those who have no eyes to find ? 


Point out to nations the road which leads to solid and en- 
during happiness, and teach the great truth, that what is not 
legitimately desired cannot be safely enjoyed; and with this 
knowledge will be communicated, not only an appreciation of 
liberty, but at the same time the power to acquire, and the 
ability to maintain it. Ever under the most despotic govern- 
ments, the rod of tyranny spares the intelligent class. All the 
conceptions in royal charters are but forced homage, which 
power pays to knowledge. The Priest of the middle ages, 
with the mitre and the cross, overawted he sceptered monarch 
with his steel-clad host. The Czar of Russia, with no con- 
stitutional or legal checks to his despotic sway, finds a barrier 
to his otherwise limitless power, in the only two intelligent 
classes in his dominions. 


He may oppress his European serf, or his Asiatic savage, 
but he dares not lift a finger against his nobles, or his clergy. 
An attempt on either would cost him his crown and his life. 
The history of our race everywhere, the experience of nations 
of every age and of every clime, and under every possible 
condition of human existence, tell the same melancholy tale, 
that men are slaves because they have not the knowledge to be 

Sree. The Almighty himself, in his wise dispensations, metes 
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out to the various classes of society, to each as it deserves. To 
knowledge he gives freedom; to ignorance, chains. 

Knowledge, then, is a necessity in a country.like ours. The 
theory of our government is equality; equality of power. 
To withhold knowledge, is to withhold power. 

Men, stupid in ignorance and pride, may march to the ballot 
box with the thought that they are free; they may record their 
votes with this idea fully impressed upon their minds, but it 
is at last a flattering delusion. 

A free man is governed by his own reason and his own con- 
science, and the moment he surrenders these to the keeping of 
a despot or demagogue, that moment he ceases to be free. 
Equality of power supposes, and imperiously demands, an 
equality of knowledge; and without this equality, democracy 
is buta name to delude, and republicanism but an empty 
sound. 

We do not mean to say that men, under the same circum- 
cumstances, could be made precisely equal in intelligence, in 
virtue, or in wealth; but of one thing we do feel sure, that 
with universal education, and an even start in the great 1ace of 
life, there would be less difference at the end of it, than the 
favorites of fortune would choose to believe. A few instances 
occur in the experience of most men, of individuals rising to 
eminence by the force of their own minds, and some are 
ready to conclude that education cannot advance dullness, 
and that the want of it cannot repress genius. 

A man is, however, educated, when he educates himself, and 
the knowledge which he acquires is derived from a contact 
with others, who, in their turn, owe all their intellectual 
strength to a careful education. Besides, the uneducated class 
is a hundred times more numerous than the educated, and ina 
calculation of chances, there should be a hundred times more 
of the former than of the latter, victorious ia the battle of life. 
The reverse of this is, however, true. A vast majority of 
those who succeed in life have had the advantages of early 
training. The self-made man is always stared at with wonder, 
and in estimating him,an allowance is made for his want of 
opportunities; and this wonder and this allowance, are them- 
selves the strongest testimony to the great advantages of 
education. 

At hest, however, the self-made man is always characterized 
by a want of completeness. His strength is without polish, 
his vigor is without grace, his logic is dogmatical, and his 
whole intellectual character is hard, and unrelieved by that 
courtesy and amenity with which an early devotion to letters 
is sure to imbue the mind. 

We have never yet seen the man who had the genius to rise 
without education, who had not the candor to deplore the 
want of it. The best climber is the better for a ladder, and 
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the greatest natural genius would unwisely refuse the proffered 
aids of cultivation. By increasing the amount of education, 
we increase so much the number of laborers in the great field of 
improvement. The number of men now engaged in system. 
atic efforts for the advancement of human knowledge, is very 
small. The class which furnishes them is that of the highly ed- 
ucated, and we are indebted to the patient labor of this small 
number for the many useful improvements which are the pride 
and ornament of the present century. None have been the 
offspring of accident. Now, if this handful of educated men 
have brought forth so many wonders to biess and elevate the 
world, what may we not expect from the beneficient influences 
of a general education. Science is now cloistered within the 
dark walls of sequestered colleges; it is confined to distant 
and isolated brotherhoods, separate and distinct from the 
great world, which it is seeking with scattered rays to illu- 
minate and bless. But let its glorious light fall with all its 
intensity, and with all its quickening power, on, the opening 
eyes of the people at large, and its worshippers will not then 
be a scattered few, but millions will contend for the immortal 
power of bearing the highest torch. 


Again, an unequal distribution of the benefits of education 
cause social inequalities. The man who stands on the pedes- 
tal of conscious intellectual greatness, breathes in a higher 
atmosphere than the ignorant, though they have wealth, or 
birth, or station, to uphold them. 

Ignorance, too, is jealous of the endowments of learning. It 
seeks to be represented by its own class. This fills our halls 
of legislation with unlettered pretenders, who have secceeded 
in persuading the people that learning is a disguised aris- 
tocracy, which ought to find no favor in their eyes. It should 
be recollected that public sentiment rules the world, and in its 
estimation of a nation’s strength, schools are more valuable 
than arsenals; scholars, than soldiers. Wherever it impinges 
it paralyzes. To our swords it isairy, nothing; while to its 
attack, a helmet of steel offers no resistance. 

To the laboring man and the mechanic, popular education is of 
vital importance. The tendency of education to multiply the 
products of labor, is of great consideration under the modern 
system of a division of labor, so marvelously fertile in the 
multiplication of products, that he is compelled often to make 
it the whole business of his life—without variety or cessation, 
to labor on the point of a pin. While he is struggling to ac- 
quire themicroscopic vision of an insect, he loses the compre- 
hensive view of a man. In looking ata part, he has no eye to 
the'whole. The relations of things are not comprehended by 
him; to his perceptions, there is nothing harmonious in the re- 
lations of trade to trade; of profession to profession; of world 
to world; of time to eternity, or of man to the Almighty. 
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The purposes of education is to change all this. It will en- 
large and liberalize his mind, and open to him new views of 
the world and himself. While his body is at work, his mind 
will be set free. He will hold communion with the past, and 
look forward to the future. He will sympathize with other 
employments than his own; other trades and other professions. 
He will so dignify his labor, so increase his moral power and 
influence, that he will teach the world a lesson it has 
been slow to learn—that all employments are not only equally 
dependent, but all useful ones are equal in real respectability 
and honor. His labor will not only be ennobled, but sweet- 
ened, by the intellect which he will throw into them. While 
he is giving body and wings to the proud ship which is to bear 
to his shores the rich products of other climes, he will follow, 
in his imagination, the work of his hands in her mysterious 
voyage across the trackless ocean. While he forms and pol- 
ishes the crystal which is to bring to the eye of the astrono- 
mer new worlds, he will dwell with delight on the wonders 
which he is aiding to reveal. A. KE. W. 
Botivar, Mo., July 15, 1858. 





For the Eduvator. 
POETRY. 


Poetry is the universal vehicle in which all nations have ex- 
pressed their most sublime conceptions. Original poetry was 
the thought suggested by some great genius,and clothed in 
language harmonious and beautiful. The Ancient Egyptians 
celebrated the festivals of their God Apis, with hymns and 
dances. The Romans had their carmen seculare, and Salian 
priests, who, on certain festivals, sung and danced through the 
streets of Rome. The Israelites were famous for this kind of 
exultation; “and Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrelin her hand, and all the women went out after 
her with timbrels and with dances, and Miriam answered them, 
sing ye to the Lord,” etc., “and David danced before the Lord 
with all his might.” The psalms composed by this monarch,. 
the songs of Deborah and Isaiah, are further confirmations of 
what we have advanced. From hoar antiquity down to the 
present time, poetry has been the favorite vehicle for giving 
expression to the sublime as well as the beautiful ideas in 
man’s mind. Amongst the most refined nations of antiquity, 
poetry was assiduously cultivated. The poet made of their 

eroes Gods and Demi-Gods, and handed down their histories 


to posterity for immitation and example. It was his genius 
that contrived the plan, and executed the form of their wor- 
ship, and recorded their origin and adventures. The most bar- 
barous and savage nations have also their poetry. Negroes, 
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even the Caffres called Hottentots, solemnize their worship 
(such as itis) with songs and dancing. The Indian, before le 
commences : ny great undertaking, mutters his invocation ty 
the Great Spirit, and dances his war dance. 

There is less difference between poetry and prose than js 
generally believed. Whateley says, everything in verse js 
poetry. This is generally true. How happens it that every 
child dances? The child will keep time to the music, as well 
as the music-master. Music isin man’smind. The child call 
its nurse with the right inflections. The sounds and ge. 
tures would naturally fall into measured cadence. Thus the 
song and dance will be produced. No animal but man ca 
dance; it is in man’s constitution; in his mind, and hence in 
his limbs; for the mind is all powerful; it causes the cheek to 
blanch with fear; it is able to strike dead the body. If ma 
is the only animal that has rhythm, how do birds sing? That 
‘is like the music of the Eolian Harp—spontaneous music, but 
not harmony. There is no discord, however, unless they fight. 

Prose has its music; every different emotion has its different 
rhythm and cadence; every one changes his tone in conversa 
tion. From this arises, in many fashionable circles, those into- 
nations and cadences which mean nothing. There would never 
have been any poetry except for this natural intonation. Po- 
etry owed its rise to inspiration and enthusiasm, and properly 
belonged to the culture of religion. In what does the essence 
of poetry consist? Milton, we think, told it in a single line: 

“Thoughts that voluntary move harmonious pumbers.”’ 


Poetry is the music of language, expressing the music of the 
mind. est any object takes such a hold on the mind as 
to make us dwell upon it, and brood over it, melting the heart 
‘in love, or kindling it to a sentiment of admiration—whenever 
& movement of imagination or passion is impressed on the 
mind, by which it seeks to prolong, and repeat the emotion, to 
bring all other objects into accord with it,and to give the 
same movement of harmony, sustained and continuous to the 
sounds that express it, this is poetry. This is the mens divinior 
atqueos magna sonaturum of Horace. This is the talent: 
Meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus. 

It was invented to make the sound an echo to the sense, 
‘when the sense becomes a sort of echo to itself—to mingle the 
tide of verse, “the golden cadences of poetry.” with the tide 
‘of feeling, flowing and murmuring as it flows; or to. take the 
‘imagination off its feet, and spread its wings where it may in 
‘dulge in its own impulses without being stopped or perplexed 
by the ordinary abruptness, or discordant flats and sharps of 
prose. In the beautiful language of Goldsmith, “it is a species 
of painting with words, in which the figures are happily com 
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ceived, ingeniously arranged, affectingly expressed, and recom- 
mended with all the warmth and harmony of coloring; it con- 
sists of imagery, description, metaphors, similes, and senti- 
ments, adapted with propriety to the subject,so contrived and 
executed as to soothe the ear, surprise and delight the fancy, 
mend and melt the heart,elevate the mind, and please the un- 
derstanding.” According to Flaccus: 

Aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare poete; 

Aut simul et jucunda et idonea vite. 

Lyric poetry is such as is suitable to be sung; itis made to 
accompany the lyre. Humming a tune is an approach to in- 
strumental music, but not so good. Here we have an argu- 
ment in favor of instrumental music, because it is music in the 
abstract, as far as possible. It is pure music. Lyric poetry 
springs spontaneously in the mind; it lifts man to those 
thoughts which burn. So far as music is concerned, it is the 
highest kind of poetry, it is the music of poetry,and poetry 
of music. Much of Shakspeare is written in blank verse, and 
critics are enraged because his clowns speak splendid poetry; 
but this is nature, and they speak only the emotions they feel. 

Pindar is very dark, and all Lyric poetry is dark; in it we 
will not insist upon perspicuity. We must recall the feelings 
of the poet, before we can understand his meaning. There is 
nothing in true Lyric poetry which can be left out. In Col- 
eridge, anything left out would mar the beauty. The lines are 
short because the waves of emotion are short. Lyric poetry 
is much more free than Epic or Dramatic poetry. The human 
voice is the most perfect sound in the world; but when you 
come to different sounds (uniting them) you see the disadvan- 
tage it must labor under. Dugald Stuart says, that he enjoys 
more, reading the plays of Shakspearc in his closet, than when 
he has seen them performed. e are more affected by read- 
ing Ghakupeare'’s description of Dover Cliff: 

“Half way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire—dreadful trade,” 
than we should be were we actually placed on its summit; be- 
cause, in reading these descriptions, we refer to our own expe- 
rience, and perceive with surprise the justness of the imitations. 
So, if a man thinks well. he can do so better by far without 
words. Language thus hampers the thought. Butif you can- 
not think without this aid, it is well to have it. The silent 
music of-your own thought is best. Thought is free, but your 
emotions are freer than thought. They, however, blend har- 
moniously as the colors of the rainbow. Lyric is the best of 
poetry; it is the poetry of religion; it inspires the soldier on 
the battle field—the martyr at the stake. 
_ The Epic is narrative; it is monumental of great events; it 
is free only as passive remains arestrong. It is the statue 
of poetry. The Epic poet has not the same liberty as the 
Lyric—there is less life in his poetry. 
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Dramatic poetry is of a much more modern origin thy, 
Lyric or Epic. Thespis is said to be the inventor of thy 
Dramatic art, because he raised the subject from clownish | 
tercation, to the character and exploits of some hero. He in. 
proved the language and versification, and relieved the chor 
by the dialogue of two actors. In Dramatic poetry, onl 
enough should be said to suggest what the author means 
Lyric poetry makes a man prim; Dramatic stirs up the nob 
and chivalrous feelings. 

The Lyric muse has sometimes been brought upon the Stage, 
as in the ancient chorus. And sometimes Shakspeare has ir. 
troduced it. Dramatic is more hampered than either of th: 
other kinds of poetry. It must be confined to what can be 
said and recited on the stage. 


Tragedy, which now rivals the Epic muse, was at first m 
other than a trial of crambo, or iambics, between two peasants 
and a goat was the prize—as Horace calls it, vile certamen i 
hircum, “a mean contest for a he-goat.” 


Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
Mox etiam agrestes satyros nudavit, et asper 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit, eo quod 
Iilecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 
Spectator, functus que sacris, et potus et, exlex. 


Tragedy and Comedy flowed from the same source, though 
their streams were soon divided. What was Tragedy near 
some rural altar of Bacchus, assumed the name of Comedy 


when introduced into cities. To this origin, Horace alludes 
in these lines: 


Dicitur et plaustris venisse poeiaata Thespis, 
Qui canerent agerent que peruncti faecibus ora. 


Halifax county, Va. Pau. 





For the Missouri Educator. 
IMPORTANCE OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS, AND THOROUGH 


MORAL TRAINING. 


Man isa compound and complete being when he first makes 
his appearance in the world, consisting. of mind and matter, 
soul and spirit—destined to disappointment—the subject of van- 
ity and pain, yet created for high and holy ends, with faculties 
of the highest order, upon the proper development and culti- 
vation of which eternal issues hang. 

A great poet has said, 

“The world’s a stage. and all the men and women players.’ 

On such a stage, covered with such a diversified host of 
actors, one would naturally expect a splendid drama; and such 
is the drama of humanlife. Every person has a part to per- 
form; but the principal actors are few. They are the thunder- 
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polts of war and the angels of peace. Its master spirits are 
aseraph fallen and arisen Lord. All orders of intelligences 
are interested in the grand result. They play not for silver or 
gold; for honor or conquest; but the universe of God itself is 
the prize for which they play. 

On the proper performance of their respective parts, eternal 
issues hang. If so much importance is attached to this life, 
how important is it to know the best mode of training the 
ninds of the young so that they may avoid error, and be the 
vetter prepared for the performance of the duties of life. In 
leading the youth up the hill of science, whose summit is the 
temple of Truth, proper steps should be taker. 

1. Their education should commence when they ure young. The 
intellect of mar. may be considered under two heads: the ex- 
vernal and internal intellect. Intellectual states of external 
origin, depend for their existence on external objects. The 
material world seems to be a vehicle for thought and action; 
for if there were no material world, we could neither see, feel, 
touch, nor have any of those delightful sensations which con- 
stitute so much of our happiness in this life. Our first knowl- 
edge seems to be obtained from material objects. To the in- 
fant the world is its nursery. There seems to be a mutual 
correspondence and adaptation between the mind and external 
nature. The Creator has obviously established a close rela- 
tionship between mind and matter. The mind, considered 
within itself, must be regarded as constituting a nature or ex- 
istenee, though invisible, having in itself the nature and ele- 
ments of harmony. The senses are the artificial frame-work. 
In early life there is an intimate relation between the mind 
and with whatever it has todo. The child receives its first 
ideas from the room in which it lives, its nurse, and near sur- 
rounding objects. Its first stock of words is small, which it 
obtains from its nurse. It doesasothers do. A love for good 
orevil is generally early implanted in the mind. FEarly 
impressions are generally the most lasting. |The influence of 
example on the young mind cannot be told. Then how impor- 
tant that the first instruction given be of a proper kind. Pa- 
rents and teachers should say nothing and do nothing deroga- 
tory to the formation of a good moral character. 

2. The efforts of parents to educate their children should be inces- 
sant. 1t is not sufficient to give a child a few lessons, and then 
restas after the accomplishment of a great work—to teach him 
how to “cipher to the single rule of three” —to teach him a few of 
the elementary branches, and stop. As much labor and attention 
are required to become master of an art,so are much time and 
study necessary to make a full-grown intellectual man. Boys 
often spend many years as apprentices to learn some useful 
trade, while but litile attention or time is given to the cutiva- 
tionof ‘their minds andhearts. If it takes time and labor to 
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make artists, can we expect great men and scholars without 
either? The mind is immortal, and will exist after the things 
of earth shall have perished; then should we not attend par. 
ticularly to its cultivation ? 

3. The education of children should be both literary and moral, 
It is notenough to teach the studenta few “iterary lessons, 
or even the wondrous achievements of fallen statesmen; that 
science which teaches him how to compute the distances of the 
planets, calculate their periodical revolutions, and all the grand 
operations described in astronomy; that science which foretells 
for ages the phenomena of suns, comets, and stars; that 
science which manages the lightning, and inscribes upon it the 
events of the day, and makes it an angel of intelligence from 
city to city—from nation to nation; nor of those developments 
in art that have almost annihilated space, and converted nations 
into neighborhoods; nor all the different languages of earth. 
All these are necessary; some of them indispensible; but a 
knowledge of them alone is not sufficient. We must attend to 
the moral training; the heart must be educated to make great 
men—men upon whom the affairs of government must soon 
fall. To know what would be the result, were moral training 
entirely neglected, we have only to take a survey of the dif 
ferent nations and tribes of the earth which have disregarded 
the teachings of the Bible, and neglected the moral training of 
their youth. Children must not only be taught to love their 
books, but also to love éruth, and fear God. It is a lamentable 
fact, that notwithstanding the importance of moral training, 
it has ever held a ‘ubordinate rank, compared , with intellec- 
tual, which has for its object the acquisition of knowledge. 
While no one pretends to say that moral training is unimpor- 
tant, it must be evident to all that it has been neglected. 
Children are taught nearly everything so far as the head is 
concerned; while the heart, the emotive part, is left untouched. 
Why this? Is it not desirable that the education of the sen- 
sitive nature of children be strictly attended to? .The places 
of intemperate and immoral school-masters, be at least filled 
with moral, intelligent men ? 

In considering the moral training of youth, we cannot for- 
bear mentioning the practice of parents and guardians furnish- 
ing those committed to their care with novels and libelous 
books. Thisis wrong. As the corporial faculties of man 
cannot remain vigorous without proper aliment, neither can the 
mind be strong and active unless that upon which it feeds be 
of a durable character. Vice and virtue are antagonistic. 
Everything pertaining to immorality is deleterious to the for- 
mation of a sound moral character. Equal justice toward all 
men, and strict morality, no less in public than private life, are 
the pillars of human happiness. These great truths, with many 
others of a similar kind, were taught by the father of our 
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country, WASHINGTON, whose fame for wisdom will ever 
increase. 

The materials of all human wealth are in the earth or upon 
it, which consist in minerals, vegetables, and animals. These 
three kingdoms contain it all. 

Science directs, and art converts, to the happiness and wants 
of man. But of what use are the metals without the smelter, 
the furnace, the crucible, and the smith? the many valuable 
gems, without the lapidary? the ocean, without ships? the land, 
unless cultivated? And of what use are seas, oceans? lands, 
and all the wealth of earth, without society? 

The wealth, safety, and eternal happiness of a people, seem 
to depend upon their literary and moral training. 

Then what attention should be given to this subject! There 
isno better safe-guard to character, than proper training in 
youth; no better passport to success, than a well educated 
mind. Education is the best insurance company in the world. 
The peace and prosperity of our nation depend upon the wise: 
education of our youth. Parents, remember when you are 
training your children, you are operating upon immortal 
beings, whose doings must be examined “by Him to whom the 
issues of life and death belong,” and that when you sow the 
seeds of virtue, they will grow and bear fruit among angels. 

It is hoped that Missouri will soon fully awake to her interest. 
For the present, I am reminded to give over my faint and: 
feeble tribute. AMICUS. 

Mr. HELicon, June 26, 1858. 








By what special movement, or by what several measures, on. 
the part of public spirited individuals in towns or neighborhoods, 
may needed reforms be effected in the morals and manners of the 
young ? 


————-——— -<g—- — 


AprituDEs IN Men.—It is very certain that no man is fit for 
everything ; but it is almost as certain, too, that there is 
scarcely any one man who is not fit for something, which some- 
thing nature points out to him by giving him a tendency and 
propensity to it. Every man finds in himself, either from na- 
ture or education (for they are hard to distinguish,) a peculiar 
bent and disposition to some peculiar character; and his strug- 
gle against it is the fruitless and endless labor of Sisyphus. 
Let him follow and cultivate that vocation, he will succeed in 
it, and be considerable in one way, at least; whereas, if he de- 
parts from it, he will, at least, be inconsiderable, probably In- 
dicrous.—Lord Chesterfield. 
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OVERTALKED. 


It is @ curious fact that there never was an age in which really 
good and seemingly prosperous causes, were so greatly in dan- 
ger of ultimate defeat, as they arein this ; and it isa still more 
curious fact that this danger arises, neither trom the number nor 
virulence of their enemies, but from the injudicious action of 
their professed friends. 

The philosophy of the seeming paradox is this. A cause, 
either of its own force, or through the advocacy of some few de- 
voted lovers of truth, comes up before the public. As soon as 
it attains prominence enough to attract notice and win apprecia- 
tion, it catches the eye of a horde of scheming men. It is dis- 
covered by them to possess a certain availability as a means of 

ressing forward some particular idea or ism which each has at 

eart. As a matter of course, it is seized upon, and the dear 
devoted hobby that it henceforth is, is mounted and spurred 
headlong by every soul of them. Thereupon the world becomes 
witness to a restless and riotous racing hither and thither, always 
in chase of the good of the cause! At length, discovering in all 
this little of the doing of real devotion, and becoming weary of 
the superabundant over-doing of selfish profession, the world be- 
comes disgusted and withdraws its interest; thenceforth the cause 
either languishes on through a living death, or dies outright. 

Muzh thus isit likely to be with the cause of popular educa- 
tion. Ithas been brought so prominently before the public, that 
it has become easy to make it subservo the purpose of bringing 
its advocates into notice. That fact is discovered. One, and 
another, and still another sees it. Anon, forward they come— 
friends of the cause every one—book-maker, book-peddler, office- 
seeker, notoriety-lover, verbosity-vender, and all. ‘‘ A troop 
cometh ;” the cause henceforth wants not for adherents. 

And yet this alone matters not so much. The wickedness of 
the thing is, that upon these, before all others, has fallen a ‘ gift 
of tongues,” by no means penticostal, and yet likely to prove 
no small cost to the cause itself. Hence, from every possible 
standpoint—table, stump, floor, platform, pulpit; by every 
grade of intellect and attainment, from capacity down through in- 
capacity to mere ass-ity itself; through every phrase of gram- 
mar, rhetoric and logic, imaginable and unimaginable, it is ar- 
ticled, and essayed and lectured and addressed, until, if ever 
there was a good cause in imminent danger of being advocated 
to death, it is that of popular education. Indeed, had it not been 
foran inherent, and perhaps, titanic vitality in the cause itself, 
it would certainly have given indication before this of a tend- 
ency to succumb totally under this crush of talk.—r. 8. J., in 
New York Teacher. 
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For the Missouri Educator. 


VERSIFICATION. 


(From a “Treatise on the English Language” to be published next year. ] 
BY SIMON KERL. 


This is the last mode of beautifying and elevating style, that 
we shall present to the learner. It is essential to the forma- 


tion of Poetry, and comprises an important, if not the princi- 
pal, part of Prosody. 


POETRY. 


Poetry, in its highest perfection, is thought, feeling, imagery, 
and music, expressed in language. 


Deficiency in any of these must be compensated by greater 
excellence in the rest. 


In many respects ,Poetry is to Prose, what Woman is to Man, 
viewed abstractly. A distinguished writer says, that poetry is 
to prose as singing is to talking, or as dancing is to walking. 

Versification is that peculiar structure of language which 
distinguishes poetry from prose. 

Versification comprises rhythm and rhyme. Rhythm is es- 
sential, but rhyme is not. 


“Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee; 
Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine.”-—7. Moore. 


“The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold; 

And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue waves roll nightly oa deep Gallilee."—Byron, 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
Wecan make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.” —Longfellow. 


“Ceme as the winds come when forests are rended; 
Come as the waves cOme when navies are stranded; 
Faster come, faster come; faster and faster! 


Chief, vassal, page, and groom, tenant and master.”— W. Scott. 


“Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore— 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
“Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, tapping at my chamber door— 
Only this, and nothing more’.”—Z. A. Poe. 
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“Under a tuft of shade that on a green 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain-side 
They sat them down.” —Milton. 


From these lines it is easy to perceive, that in poetry the 
voice or mind passes along the words by a sort of regular pu- 
sations, which constitute the rhythm, metre, or measure. 

The correspondence or similarity of sound at equal or 
proportionate intervals, or in immediate succession, is termed 
rhyme. 

FEET. 

Feet are the smallest rhythmical divisions of the lines. 

Gramarians say they are called feet because they seem to 
show how the voice steps along the lincs. I rather think tho 
name was at first given from the fact that men, especially ina 
primitive state of society, naturally use the foot to mark or 
beat time in music. 

Feet, in English, are formed according to accent and quantity. 
A simple foot comprises not more than three syllables, 


IAMBUS—ANAPAST—TROCHEE— DACTYL. 
There are four principal feet ; the Iambus, the Anapeest, the 
Trochee, and the Dactyl. 
The Jambus consists of two syllables, and has the poetic 


accent on the second. 


Exampie.— I love the promptings Of Isaiah’s mise.” 
“The fiéld is héaped with bléeding stéeds, and flags, and cléven mail.” 


The Anapest consists of two syllables, and has the poetic 
accent on the last. 
Ex.—“O’er the land of the frée and the héme of the brave.” 


The Trochee consists of three syllables, and has the poetic 
accent on the first. 

Ex.—"Sée the distant forest dark and waving.” 

The Dactyl consists of three syllables, and has the poetic ac- 
cent on the first. 

Ex.—"Bachelor’s hall, what a queer looking plaice it is!” 

The Iambus and the Anapest are kindred feet, and hence 
they are sometimes used promiscuously. 


Ex.—"Foér thé winds ind thé waves dre absént thére, 
And thé sands dre bright iis thé stars that glow.” 


The Trochee and the Dacty] are kindred feet, and hence 
they are sometimes used promiscuously. 
Ex.—Béunding iway dvér hill and valléy.” 
CHSURA—SPONDEE—PYRRHIC. 
To the feet above it may be proper to add three more a 
secondary or auxiliary feet, namely: The Cesura, the Spon 
dee, and the Pyrrhic. 





ce 


Anc 
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These are sometimes allowed to break the regular measure, 
in order to avoid a tedious sameness in the rhythm, or for the 
sake of onomatopeia. 
The Casura is a single long syllable used as one foot. 
Ex.—"Thou waist that 4ll to mé, love, 
For which my soul did pine-- 
A gréen isle in the séa, love, 
A fountain and ashrine.’—E. A, Foe, 
*Réstless mortals téil for naught. ” 
“Gold! gold! gold! gold! (4 feet,) ) 4: , 
Héavy to gét and light to hold.”—Hood. (4 feet,) | (time equal.) 
The Spondee consists of two long syllables about equally ac- 
cented, and used as one foot. 
Ex.—"Néar the lake where dréoped the willow, 
Long time ago !”—Morris. 
“Q’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, féns, bdgs, déns, and shades of Déath.”—Milton. 
Sometimes the accent in iambic verse, to avoid resting on a 
short syllable, seems to have passed to the first syllable, (if 
long) of the next foot, making this foot a spondee, and leaving 
the other unaccented. 
A foot left thus unaccented, has been called a Pyrrhic. 
Ex.—"Of tké low sin-set clouds, ind thé blué sky.”— Willis. 
“Présently in the edgé of thé last tint.”—76, 
“T'S thé faint gilden méllownéss, a star.” —ib. 





POETICAL PAUSES. 


To improve the rhythm or the verse still further, there are 
also two pauses, the Final and the Cesural. 

The Final pause isa slight pause made at the end of each 
line, even when the punctuation does not require it. 

Ex.—Ye who have anxiously and fondly watched 

Beside a fading friend, unconscious that 
The cheek’s bright crimson, lovely to the view, 
Like nightshade, with unwholesome beauty bloomed.” 

The Cesural pause occurs within the line; most frequently 
about the middle of it. It belongs principally to long 
lines. It not only improves the rhythm, but, like emphasis, it 
often serves to arrest, with fine effect, the attention to the 
meaning. Sometimes a line has two or more cesural pauses. 
one of which is usually greater than the rest. 

Ex,—But not to me.. returns 

Day, ... or the sweet approach . . of eve’n or morn.—Milton. 
“Like the leaves of the forest... .. when summer is green, 
That host, with their banners,... . at sunset were seen.—Byron. 

“I ne’er will ask for quarter, .. .. and [ ne’er will be your slave, 

But I'll swim the sea of slaughter. ... till I sink beneath its waves.” 

— Patton. 
‘The warrior bowed his crested head, ... . and tamed his heart of fire, 
And sued the haughty king to free... . his long-imprisoned sire.” 


—Hemans. 
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“Then her cheek. .was pale, and thinner.... than should be. . for- 
one so young; 

And her eyes..on all my motions.... with a mute. . observance 
hung.— Tennyson. 


“Warms.. in thesun,.... refreshes. . in the breeze, 
Glows. . in the stars,.... and blossoms. . in the trees; 
Lives . . through all life, .... extends. . through all extent, 
Works . . undivided, .. .. operates . . unspent.””—Pope. 


“No sooner had the Almighty ceased... but [them] all 
The multitude of angels... with a shout 

Loud .. . as from numbers without number, .. . sweet 
As from blest voices... uttering joy, &c.”—WMilton, 

What a fine effect on the sense have the pauses after the 
words loud and sweet. 

From these examples, and the following one, we may infer 
that good poets generally aim to construct their verse so that 
the final and cesural pauses may properly fall where the sense 
in expressive common speech naturally requires pauses. The 
same is true in regard to poetic accent with reference to com- 
mon accent and to emphasis. 

Ex.—Him the Almighty Power 

Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fires, 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms.” —Milion. 

Milton has generally shown remarkable skill in the manage- 
ment of these pauses. 


ACCENT. (POETRY AND PROSE.) 


1. In the utterance of any kind of discourse, we naturally 
make continual use of an accent, as a delicate ear can readily 
perceive. In prose, we allow this accent to pass along the 
words, resting on the syllables at very irregular intervals, and 
varying in its stress according to the sense, and the earnest: 
ness of our speech.* The words most important to the sense, 
usually draw this accent upon themselves. 

We are allowed to accent words as we arrange them in 
speech to suit our meaning, but as it would not generally be 
easy to determine what syllable in a word of more than one, 
should have the preference, these words come to us already 
furnished with an accent. Speech,indeed, would sometimes be 
unintelligible, if every person were allowed to accent poly- 
syllables at pleasure. 

Now, if we should undertake to make poetry, our first 
object would be to arrange the words so that we could start 
out and proceed with a regular accent, that is, an accent of 


* This accent the refined ear of poets has not failed to notice. They 
have even by synecdoche, applied the term to words or language:— 
“Soft as the dew from heaven descends, 
His gentle accents fell.” — Goldsmith. 
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nearly equal stress, and resting on the syllables at regular in- 
tervals. The common accent thus modified we shall term the 
Poetic Accent. 

2. Again: In prose, we make pauses at very irregular in- 
tervals ; but in poetry, we aim to mark off equal or proportionate 
quantities of syllables or sound, by means of /inal pauses, 
cesural pauses, and more especially by means of rhyme. 

Regularity, then, seems to be the great elementary principle 
of versification. Deviations seem allowable only to avoid a 
tedious sameness, and the best poets have generally observed a 
regularity even in the deviations from that regularity with 
which they first set out. 


POETIC ACCENT. 


In reading poetry,a practised ear can easily perceive a very 
slight pause at the end of each foot ; or rather, a slight stress 
on the first or the last syllable of each foot. 

This stress is the Poetic accent. It is peculiar to poetry, and 
corresponds to the deat in music. It controls the position of 
words according to Quantity and Word-accent. 


QUANTITY. 


Quantity and accent are two different things,and should 
never be, as they usually are, confounded. Not every long 
syllable is accented, nor is every short syllable unaccented. 

The quantity of a syllable is its relative quantity of sound, 
or, what is equivalent to the same thing, it is the relative time 
occupied in uttering it. 

In respect to quantity, all the syllables in the language may 
be divided into three classes ; dong, short, and variable. 

The quantity of many syllables depends on the manner of 
uttering them, and on their association with other syllables; yet we 
may safely say, that some syllables are always long, and others 
always short. 

A syllable having a long vowel or diphthongal sound, espe- 
cially when closed by one or more consonant sounds, is long. 


Ex—Dry, warm, proud, flashed. 
“Round us roars the tempest louder.” 


A syllable having a short vowel sound, but closed or followed 
by consonants in such a way as to retard pronunciation, is gen- 
erally long. 


Ex—"When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw.” 


A syllable ending in a short vowel sound, is short; as a, the, 
to, quantity Asalary. 

A syllable next to an accented syllable of the same word, is 
often made short by the greater stress on the accented syllable; 
as, rolling, punishment. 

An unimportant monosyllable ending in a single consonant 
preceded by a single short vowel, and joined immediately to 
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the more important word to which it relates, is short; as, ‘At war,’ 

A few syllables in the language may be pronounced either as 
one syllable or as two; as hour, our, fire. 

Ex,—Hour, our, fire, lyre, choir. 

Two syllables may sometimes be contracted into one, either 
by the pronunciation or by omission ; as, fiery for fi-e-ry, ’tis 
for it is, threat’ning for threatening. 

(To be continued.) 
_——__—___—_-spe————_ ———--- 
For the Missouri Educator. 


Liserty, Clay County, Mo., 
October 28, 1858. 

Mr. Henperson, Dear Sir:—In your last issue of the Epv- 
CATOR, you inquire after the organization of County Institutes, 
in the following manner, viz: “Where should the first move 
ment be made? In Callaway? In Saline? &c. Which 
county shall have the first Institute?” It is my purpose, in 
this note, to vindicate the truth of history, and, at the same 
time, to inform you that no prospective honor of the sort awaits 
any of the counties you name, nor any others, the same having 
been taken by the county of Clay, as far back as four yeare 
ago, and enjoyed by her, ever since, in retrospect. 

And I can further inform you, that at the very time of your 
inquiry being made, there was standing in the columns of ow 
county paper, (the 7ibune,) a call for a meeting of the 
teachers of the county to make arrangements for the next ses- 
sion of the Institute, and that this introductory meeting hav- 
ing been held, Thursday, the 4th day of November, has been 
designated as the time, and the city of Liberty the place to 
commence and hold the next session, which meeting, I am happy 
to say, promises a full attendance of the Teachers of the 
county, and the most beneficial results. 

Having made the experiment of a County Institute for the 
last four years, and held several sessions in different parts of 
our county, and thereby having diffused, far and wide, amongst 
our people, the knowledge and benefits of the same, we might 
the better afford to have our justclaims and pretensions in the 
matter, overlooked, (as in your article), but from the impulsion 
of a higher motive, and that is, to wipe from our noble State 
the stigma that would otherwise attach to it for lagging so far 
in the rear of a movement so universally adopted elsewhere. 
as the best, and perhaps the only substitute for that indispensi- 
ble requisite to sound popular education, the Normal School. 
Let not this simple act of vindication of a just and honorable 
county pride, diminish the zeal of other counties, but let them, 
with as little loss of time as possible, avail themselves of the 
benefits of the Institute ; and since it cannot be that they may 
take the lead, let them feel proud to follow so noble a leader 
as their sister county. Ca¥. 
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For the Missouri Educator. 
SCHOOL MEMORIES. 


The dear, the precious Common School! 
What memories round it cling, 

That waft us back to other years 
To live them o’er again! 

While life shall last and reason reigns, 
The light of other days remains. 


The school-room—and the loved ones there— 
We see them as of yore, 

And in our meeting we forget 
That some are now no more ; 

Their hands we clasp, their voices hear— 
Sweet memories !—then, there falls a tear. 


How oft at morn we gathered there, 
And talked with childish glee, 

Or sought sweet smiles from sparkling eyes, 
When hearts beat light and free; 

And then we joined in many a song, 
But for memory-echoes, long since gone. 


Those day-dreams, and those “sunbright hopes” 
Have changed since youth has fled, 

And “stern realities” have come, 
We had not learned to dread: 

That band of scholars now are men, 
With but one hope to meet again. 


Yet there are lessons deep impressed 
Upon each living one— 

Praise to the faithful Teacher— 
To guide to virtue on. 

The Teacher's, like a mother's power, 
Bears influence to life’s latest hour. 


Go forth then, Teacher, to thy work, 

With heart, and soul, and life, 
Believing, trusting, hoping on, 

Though Ignorance leads the strife ; 
For many in after years shall be 

Blest in the thoughts of thy memory. 


Remember, Teacher, in thy care 
Immortal minds are placed ; 

In “living lines” thy teaching, there, 
Shall evermore be traced; 

But he in trifling is most wild, 
Who leads astray the trusting child. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


With this number of the Epucaror, its proprietorship 
changes from Tuos. J. HeENpERSoN to the undersigned. | 
am aware that this announcement of a change so soon after 
the establishment of the journal, will be looked upon by ita 
friends and patrons, with more or less of distrust, and may 
create in the minds of some, doubts as to its ultimate perma- 
nency. Ican only say, in contravention of any such idea, 
that I have not assumed the responsibility of publishing the 
Epucator, without a full knowledge of what I am doing, 
and a firm determination to sustain it, through either good or 
ill fortune, until it shall become so well established that its 
friends and patrons can no longer entertain a doubt as to its 
stability. My motto shall be “ Excelsior,” and it shall be my 
aim to make the EpucarTor, in every respect, equal, if not su- 
perior, to any other educational journal in the country. 

As soon as circumstances will permit, the quantity of matter 
will be considerably augmented, and its general appearance 
improved. Several new features will be added, calculated to 
make it more generally useful and entertaining ; and especially 
will it be my aim to make it of value, not only to the teacher, 
but also to the learner, and to the home circle. 

Following this will be found Mr. HENDERSoN’s valedictory, 
explaining the causes which have led to his almost unavoidable 
withdrawal from the editorship of the Epucator. For estab- 
lishing, and since sustaining until now, an educational journal 
in Missouri, I know that Mr. Henperson 1s entitled to the 
gratitude of the teachers and the friends of education in this 
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State. His duties have been laborious, and I might almost 
say thankless, for he has certainly not received so cordial a 
support as the merits of his enterprise deserved. 

In the editorship of the Epucator, Mr. Henperson will be 
succeeded by Dr. A. PEaBopy, a gentleman whose talents as 
an editor are too well known throughout the State, to need 
either commendation or criticism at my hands. The fact of 
his having been connected, at various times, with partizan 
presses, ought not, and I feel assured, will not, be cause of 
prejudice in the minds of any. The Epucator will be con- 
ducted with the strictest impartiality, and wholly independent 
of any party or scct. 

In conclusion, the undersigned would respectfully invite the 
continued good will and confidence of those friends of educa- 
tion in Missouri, who have heretofore shown so lively and 
commendable an interest in the success of the Epucator. Of 
those who have heretofore contributed so liberally to its pages, 
I would respectfully solicit a continuance of their favors. 

Respectfully, 
W. G. CHEENEY, 
Proprietor . 


> 





TO THE FRIENDS OF THE EDUCATOR. 


An unexpected pressure of other engagements has rendered 
it impracticable to continue my connection with this journal. 
1 could do so, but not in the manner intended and promised ; 
and hence I reluctantly yield to another a position which I 
deem honorable and pleasurable. 

Believing some such periodical as the Epucator to be 
greatly needed, and that it would be hailed with approving 
voices by the friends of education throughout the State, I 
gave a ready compliance to the request of those who selected 
me for the work. None can regret more than I, my inability 
to prosecute it in the spirit in which it was conceived. Yet 
my sole object is accomplished. I am not conscious that I 
have desired, at any time, to do more or less with this journal.,. 
than to make it permanently successful, and an effective instru- 
ment for promoting the great cause of right education. 

In placing it in the hands of Messrs. Coeenry and Peasopy, 
this end has been effected, I am very confident. Mr. CHEENEY, 
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‘as publisher, has the advantage of long experience and a thor. 
ough knowledge of the business. Dr. PEasBopy, as editor, is 
likewise experienced, a ready and sprightly writer, and has ey. 
‘ery qualification of head and heart to fit him for the task he 
now undertakes. 

Other than a greater vitality and more profound interest, no 
‘change in the Epucator is to be expected. At any rate, its 
leading features and objects will be the same. Its financial 
condition is good, thanks to generous friends ; and nothing is 
now wanting to insure success, but a continuance of the kind 
efforts of those friends to extend its patronage. This, I think, 
is to be confidently expected. It is due to themselves, to the 
‘cause, and to the merits of the journal. 

For the many kind acts and sayings which my connection 
with the Epucator has elicited, my heartfelt thanks are re 
‘turned. Throughout my future career, I shall endeavor to 
manifest a due appreciation of them. 

Correspondents and others will please observe the change of 
‘address, as directed below, and imagine, if they can, that | 
have dismounted from my seat on the tripod in the most grace 
ful style. Though no longer an editor, in any other way in 


which I can contribute to the advancement of the cause you 
have at heart, I am, 


Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
THOS. J. HENDERSON. 


> —_ 


SALUTATORY. 


From the above announcement by Mr. CHgenpy, and Mr. 
HeEnperson’s valedictory, it will be seen that the latter has 
transferred his interest in the Epucator to the former, who is 
now its proprietor, and henceforth assumes the sole responsi- 
bility of its publication. His connection with it in this rela 
tion, is a sufficient guaranty to the public, of its permanency, 
its efficiency in the field of labor it has so auspiciously entered 
under the guidance of its originator, and of its superior me- 
chanical execution. 

My connection with the Epucaror, as its editor, commencing 
with this number, bas also been mentioned. Although for 
many years connected, as an editor, with the Press, this is to 
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me a new field of labor, and I enter it with an unaffected dis- 
trust of my present qualifications for the responsible duties thus 
assumed. 

The reasons for the change have been stated, and to them I 
need not further allude. It is proper, however, for me to say, 
that ] have not sought this position, and, until a few days 
since, it was unexpected ; and, in the short period preceding 
the appearance of this number, I have not had time to acquaint 
myself with my new surroundings, and, therefore, must needs 
claim the charitable indulgence of the friends of the Epucator, 
and of education, for what shall henceforth prove to be nu- 
merous omissions, in this number, of the development of the 
wider range which it is intended shall characterize the future 
of this journal. The promotion of the great interests of edu- 
cation in our State, will continue to be the chiet end of its ex- 
istence. But, in the accomplishment of this object, the means 
will be more diversified—avenues to the sympathies of our 
people, not yet frequented, if even explored, by the contribu- 
tors to the Epucator, will be made subservient to the grand 
desideratum. 

In addition to keeping the public advised of the progress of 
education in our State—the various institutions devoted to the 
education of our youth, and to the better qualification of our 
teachers; the diffusion of intelligenee concerning the opera- 
tions of our common school system, the laws which govern the 
system, and the correct interpretation of those laws ; explana- 
tions of the elementary principles of the various scholastic 
branches, and the best methods of imparting instruction ; the 
necessary mental and moral characteristics of the successful 
teacher ; the best modes of discipline, and the beneficial influ- 
ence of the earnest co5peration of parents and guardians ; the 
proper location and construction of school edifices, together 
with the events of the day, and the many facts transpiring, in- 
dispensable to the intelligent teacher, the Epucator will also 
aim to embody some of the solid literature of the day ; and in 
behalf of that culture of the affections, without which the cul- 
tivated intellect becomes a giant demon, the sympathies of the 
susceptible heart will be approached through life-like pictures 
of the every-day events of life, especially those incident to the 
relation of teacher and learner. 
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Our common school system will receive the special attention 
of the Epucator, while it will be ever ready to contribute it, 
mite to the success of every worthy educational enterprise. ]y 
short, it will encourage whatever is likely to contribute to the 
substantial intellectual growth of our people ; and I trust that 
it will itself add something to the discipline and garnishment 
of the mental and moral faculties of its readers. 

In this work J count largely upon the aid derivable from 
the voluntary labors of the abler minds of the West, who have 
a heart for the work, and who need a vehicle through which to 
eatend the influence of their benevolent efforts. With their as. 
sistance, and that of the several talented gentlemen associated 
with the responsible editor by the action of the State Teachers 
Association, it is the purpose of the proprietor and editor, to 
make this periodical worthy of the noble aims which gave it 
existence, entitling it to the cordial encouragement and support, 
not only of the professional teacher and his youthful charge, 
but to a place at the fireside of every family whose welfare 
and happiness may be promoted by the genial influences of th: 
proper education of the head or heart. 

After a cordial salutation of my co-laborers of the Press, 
and of those devoted to the great work of education, as well 
as the laborers generally in the field of science, I enter upon 
the discharge of my newly, and perhaps rashly, assumed duties, 
bespeaking their sympathies and aid, promising to all, on my 
part, whatever may have been my relations to them heretofore, 
in my connection with political journals, that courtesy and im- 
partiality without which the Epucator would be unworthy of 
their confidence ; asking a reciprocation of the kindly 
greeting thus tendered, and that the journal with which I now 
become associated, may receive at their hands all the conside- 
ration to which its merits entitle it. A. PEABODY. 





THE LITERARY PREsS. 


The Young Ladis’ Offering, published monthly by the young 
ladies of Jefferson Female College, takes the place of the 
Mignonnette,removed to Boonville. It is a mall and neat folio, 
handsomely printed and most creditably edited. The October 
(the first) number is truly interesting. We trust the young 
ladies will be liberally encouraged. 
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EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS—COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

The Worth-Western Home Journal, of Noy. 5th, states that 
there is scarcely a county in Illinois which cannot boast of its 
Teachers’ Institute. This it regards as a sure indication of 
progressive education in that State, and it infers therefrom, 
that Illinois will soon stand side by side with her eastern sis- 
vers, Which rank high in their systems of public instruction. 

We should be pleased to see the teachers throughout Mis- 
souri, making an earnest effort in behalf of the organization 
of County Institutes. Properly organized and wisely con- 
ducted, they afford the means of mutual improvement, and, to 
some extent, may make the benefits of individual experience 
and the higher qualifications of the few, available to all. The 
younger and less favored teachers may derive great benefit 
from the free interchange of thought at the meetings of such 
associations, while even those of larger experier.ce and greater 
scholastic attainments, may, at least, learn something from their 
associates, and may augment both their intellectual and moral 
powers, in the benevolent and earnest effort to impart to oth- 
ers. 

We are pleased to learn that County Institutes have been 
organized in a few counties in the State, and hope soon to have 
occasion to announce the formation of many more. 


THE NEWS PRESS. 


identified as we are with the Press of Missouri, that comity 
which grows out of this relation will entitle our cotemporaries 
to, at least, a respectful notice of whatever changes occur in 
the proprietary and editorial departments of the news, as well 
as the literary Press. 


We commence by announcing the transfer of the Audrain 
County Signal, by J. C. ARMIsTEAD, its former editor and pro- 
prietor, to Cortes TINCHER, a young man of ability, who 
graduated at the State University in 1856—-since, until recent- 
ly, a teacher. 

The Neosho (Newton county) Herald, has changed hands, ~ 
Messrs. P. R. SmitH and Joun D. TEmpueron retiring, and 


Ancu. M. Sevier (previously the foreman in the office) suc- 
ceeding them. 
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OUR MONTHLY EXCHANGES. 


Upon our irauguration into the sanctum of the Epucator, 
we find on our exchange list : 

The Connecticut Common School Journal ; 

The Rhode Island Schoolmaster ; 

Sargent’s School Monthly, Boston ; 

The Massachusetts Teacher ; 

The Maine Teacher ; 

The New Hampshire Journal of Education ; 

The New York Teacher ; 

The Pennsylvania School Journal ; 

The School Journal, Phila. ; 

The Ohio Journal of Education ; 

The Indiana School Journal ; 

The Illinois Teacher ; 

The Wisconsin Journal of Education ; 

The Michigan Journal of Education ; 

The Fly-Leaf, Newman, Ga. ; 

The North Carolina Journal of Education ; 

The Alabama Educational Journal ; 

The Fort Edward (N. Y.) Institute Monthly ; 

Journal De L’Instruction Publique, Montreal, L. Canada. 

Type of the Times, (phonetic,) Cincinnati, Ohio ; 

Journal of Education, Toronto, Upper Canada ; 

Youth’s Friend, Cincinnati, O. ; 

Truly, with all these valuable aids, devoted to educational 
matters, the Epucator ought to be made a useful and interest- 
ing journal. But we have not had the opportunity since we 
have occupied the tripod, (only a very few days,) to examine, 
closely, these elder cotemporaries. And we hope our own ed- 
ucators, and the zealous friends of education in our State, will 
leave us no large amount of room to be occupied by others. 
Justice to our own educational interests demands, at least, the 
occupancy, in the main, of our limited space, by articles of 
home manufacture, and devoted to the promotion of home inter 
ests. 

We also find among our exchanges, the WVorth-Western Home 
Journal, Chicago, Ill.; the Daughter of Rebekah, an Odd-Fellow's 
Companion, Boonville, Mo.; Emery’s Journal of Agriculture. 
Chicago, Ill.; Valley Farmer, St. Louis, Mo. ; Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, Lronarp Scott & Co’s reprint, New 
York City; and last and least, yet by no means lightly es 
teemed, the Young Ladies’ Offering, Jefferson Female College. 

We find, besides,a large news exchange, mostly of our State, 
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whose continued favors we shall highly appreciate. The Epv- 
cator, thanks to the labors of our worthy predecessor, seems 
not to be without friends. We shall labor earnestly to entitle 
itto their continued favorable regard. 


a 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


We feel under many obligations to the authors of the sev- 
eral valuable contributions to this number—on hand when we: 
took possession. We hope to be honored in future with their 
valuable assistance. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The first mail, direct for Albuquerque, left Neosho, the Her- 
ald states,on Oct. 16th. It will make semi-monthly trips. 

The Overland Mail to and from California makes regular 
semi-weekly tripsp—time 23 to 28 days. The contract time is 
25 days from San Francisco to St. Louis. 

The news from the Pike’s Peak gold mines continues to be, 
in the main, satisfactory, though an adventurer occasionally 
comes in, bringing unfavorable and discouraging reports. The 
latter class are yet greatly in the minority. 





THANKSGIVING. 

Gov. R. M. Stewart has appointed Thursday, Nov. 25th, 
as @ day to be observed by the people of this State in public 
thanksgiving. Its observance is due alike to Him who be- 
stows, and to ourselves, who receive the beneficent gifts of a 
Divine Providence. No blessing is fully enjoyed that does not 
awaken a responsive gratitude, without which its power to im- 
part delight is lost ; its joy, mere evanescence. 





> 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SCHOOL 
LAW. 





Orrice State Sur’r. Common Scxoots, 
Jefferson City, Nov. 1, 1858. 


Question.—Are trustees authorized to employ a teacher pos- 
sessing higher qualifications than those required by the com- 
mon school law, and to pay additional wages in consideration. 
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of such qualifications? And may the higher branches be 
taught in our common schools ? 

Answer.—Trustees are authorized to employ a teacher of any 
qualifications superior to those required. There is no restric. 
tion in the upward scale ; but the qualification to teach cer. 
tain branches of the English language, is actually necessary. If 
the trustees employ a teacher qualified to teach Greek, Latin. 
&c., persous so desiring may have their children instructed in 
these branches ; but trustees should be careful that the wages 
of said teacher do not operate as a burden upon those not 
needing such a teacher. The common school law declares that 
the English language and its rudiments shal/ be taught in all 
schools organized under it, and that every child attending said 
school must be taught tlie English language, but it nowhere 
forbids the teaching of the German, French, Latin, or any oth. 
er language. 

Question.—When a Congressional township is intersected by 
county lines, how shall the school money belonging to the chil- 
dren of said township be apportioned ? 

Answer.—In such case, the County Court of the county in 
which the greater portion of the township lies, has jurisdiction, 
for common school purposes, of the whole township, and the 
school money is apportioned accordingly. 

Question.—Is it lawful for trustees to employ a teacher be 
fore he obtains and produces a certificate of qualification ? and 
if he is so employed, can the school money be withheld from 
said trustees ? 

Answer.—The law says that no teacher shall be employed 
by any Board of Trustees, until he shall obtain and produce a 
certificate, &c. If they disregard this law, the Commissioner 
cannot withhold the money from the trustees, but they might 
be enjoined from the payment of said money to the teacher. 

To entitle a teacher to a certificate to teach a district school, 
he must produce satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 
He must then, upon examination, be found competent to teach 
spelling, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, his 
tory and arithmetic. 

Question.—Are married persons, if not excluded by age, en- 
titled to school money ? 

Answer.—They are: the law makes no distinction between 
unmarried and married. 





